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Advisory Sub-Committee on a Higher Award in Business Studies 

Report 

INTRODUCTION 

-f Jp n 24th Ju] y> 1961 > the Minister of Education announced in Parliament 
(Officia 1 Report, Column 16) that a Higher National Diploma in Business 
Studies was to be established as an award to be obtained by way of either a 
two years full-time or a three years sandwich course. He went on to say that the 
National Advisory Council on Education for Industry and Commerce had 
undertaken to consider the desirability of setting up a further higher award in 
business studies in respect of courses broadly equivalent in length and standard 
to those leading to the Diploma in Technology. Following this announcement, 
we were appointed by the National Advisory Council in September 1961 “to 
examine the nature and extent of the likely demand for the proposed further 
higher award in business studies, and the form which courses leading to such 
an award might take”. 

2 We were conscious throughout our proceedings of the possibility that the 
background against which we were working might be altered in important 
respects as a result of action flowing from the recommendations to be made by 
the Committee on Higher Education presided over by Lord Robbins*. Indeed, 
with the concurrence of the Standing Committee of the Council, we deferred 
submitting our final report until we had been able to study the relevant recom- 
mendations and immediate intimations of Government policy thereon. In 
particular we note that the Diploma in Technology is to be replaced by degrees 
offered by the colleges of advanced technology (transformed into technological 
universities), or by the proposed Council for National Academic Awards. 
Nevertheless, since the Dip. Tech, is by now a well recognised qu alifi cation, 
we continue to use it as setting the standard for our own inquiry. 

Summary of conclusions and recommendations 

3 Our main conclusions may be summed up as follows. First, we are satisfied 
that there is a need for a new nationally recognised qualification in business 
studies to be obtained by courses broadly of the length and standard of those 
at present leading to the Diploma in Technology. Secondly, we find that the 
known demand from industry and commerce for people with such a qualifica- 
tion, although at present small, is large enough to justify its introduction. 
Thirdly, our view is that the demand may be expected to increase as the value 
of the courses becomes apparent. 

4 We therefore submit recommendations which may be s umm arized as 
follows : 

(i) An advanced qualification in business studies, equivalent in standard 
to the present Diploma in Technology, should be established, and courses 
in preparation for it provided, as soon as practicable (paragraphs 8-23); 



* Higher Education, Report of the Committee appointed by the Prime Minister (Cmnd. 
2rl 54). 
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(ii) The courses should consist of academic work in college associated with 
practical experience, and should be organised on the sandwich basis. Experi- 
ments with various sandwich patterns and different balances of college study 
and practical training should be encouraged (paragraphs 24-28); 

(iii) The courses should provide an advanced general education for business 
combined with practical training in business. All schemes of study should 
be based on certain main disciplines treated in their application to the conduct 
of business. There should be full collaboration _ between colleges and 
employers in the arrangement of programmes of practical training (paragraphs 
29-43); 

(iv) The minim um academic standard of entry to the courses should be 
five passes in the G.C.E. including at least two at “A” level, or a good 
Ordinary National Certificate or Diploma. No formal stipulation should 
be laid down as to particular subject passes in the G.C.E., or a particular 
O.N.C. or O.N.D. It should be for the admitting college to ensure the 
relevance of each student’s academic attainments to the scheme of the 
particular course he wishes to follow. Close co-operation is envisaged between 
colleges and employers in the selection of students (paragraphs 44-47); 

(v) Courses leading to the award should be offered only at colleges where 
the staff and the library and other facilities are found to be adequate for 
work at the required level (paragraph 48); 

(vi) It would be appropriate for the award to be established by the proposed 
Council for National Academic Awards (paragraph 52). 

The diploma in technology 

5 We recall that the Dip. Tech, is of honours degree standard, being accepted 
as such by, for example, the Committee of Vice-Chancellors and Principals 
for the purpose of admission to post-graduate studies in the universities. It 
involves a course of study, integrated with systematic industrial training, 
extending over at least four years. The entry requirement consists of at least 
two “A” level passes in the G.C.E. or the equivalent such as a good Ordinary 
National Certificate or Diploma. In practice, many Dip. Tech, students have 
entered with three or more “A” level passes. For example, at one college of 
advanced technology with 917 Dip. Tech, students enrolled in the 1962/63 
session, 703 entered the course by the “A” level channel, and 564 of these, 
almost exactly 80 per cent, had three or more “A” level passes. The Dip. Tech, 
is administered by the National Council for Technological Awards, which is 
responsible for seeing that the required teaching and examination standards are 
maintained and for approving the pattern and composition of courses at 
colleges of advanced technology and other technical colleges. At the end of 
March 1963, there were 111 Dip. Tech, courses in 16 subjects at 28 colleges; 
they were being followed by 7,310 students, including 2,715 first-year students. 
So much for our point of reference. 

Definition of “business” and “business studies” 

6 When we turn to “business studies” we seek in vain for a crisp, accurate 
and comprehensive definition. Broadly, the term may be taken to encompass 
all those branches of study directed towards careers in business which are not 
of a technical kind (in the sense in which the word “technical” is ordinarily 
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understood) . Thus “business studies” are directed towards a wide range of 
activities in industry (other than the actual processes of production) as well 
as in commerce and the related professions. In our present context “business” 
embraces buying and selling at all stages and the holding, handling and dis- 
tribution of goods, the service trades and many ancillary activities such as 
banking, insurance and investment. In modem societies the performance of 
these functions calls for a complex structure of interlocking administrative, 
financial, commercial and advisory services, some of them on a professional 
basis.. The activities involved tend to require a larger element of judgement, 

feel and risk-bearing, and to call for wider practice of the arts of communica- 
tion, than is necessitated in corresponding ranks of technological employment. 
Hence business studies , at least at the higher levels, should hav e proportion- 
ately less of a technical content and more of what is drawn ultimately from the 
humanities. In our understanding the basic disciplines appropriate to business 
studies are economics, sociology and mathematics, all being interpreted, 
applied and extended in the way we describe below (paragraphs 30-34). But 
In studying and using these disciplines the student must be helped to develop 
qualities of imagination and enterprise, and powers of understanding, criticism 
and judgement, if he is to be successful in a business career. 

7 We have not included in this definition any reference to management or 
management studies, though it is clear that some exercise of managerial or 
administrative functions is involved in nearly all responsible positions in 
business. We recognise that the content of the courses we propose may in 
many respects be similar to that of some branches of management education 5 
but we are here concerned with undergraduate work, and it is now customary 
to apply the term management studies” only to post-graduate courses. 
Nevertheless, the business studies courses we propose should equip students^ 
after responsible experience, the better to perform managerial functions, and 
might well form the foundation for management studies. To this extent, as in 
the type of course we recommend, our proposals seem to fit the need which 
the National Economic Development Council has underlined for larger national 
investment in business and management studies. 

THE NEED FOR A HIGHER AWARD 

8 The discussions in the National Advisory Council which led to our appoint- 
ment were largely concerned with the need to provide an appropriate award 
at honours degree level for young men and women of high ability intending 
to follow careers in business. Some of them, it was thought, would have already 
entered business after obtaining the necessary “A” levels at the end of a sixth 
form course. Others might have left school without “A” levels but obtained 
good Ordinary National Certificates or Diplomas. Yet others with “A” level 
qualifications would enter the course direct from school with a view to embark- 
ing later on a business career. For all of them, the need would be for a good 
general education of honours degree standard with a sufficient vocational 
bias to prepare them specifically for business careers. 

The educational need 

9 Our investigations have left us in no doubt as to the strength of the case 
for a new advanced award in business studies on the basis of educational need. 
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At present the well qualified school leaver who wishes to go on to further 
education with a view to a career in business has five channels theoretically 

open to him : 



(a) a degree course at a university; 

(b) a course at a technical college for a university degree, 

(c) a full- tim e or college-based sandwich course leading to the Higher 
National Diploma in Business Studies; 

(cf) (if he is in employment) a part-time course for the Higher National 
Certificate in Business Studies, or an employer-based sandwich course for 
the Higher National Diploma; 

(e) study — as often as not in his own time — for the examinations of one 
of the professional bodies. 

In practice, however, even though he may be offered a place at a university 
(and we have more to say on this point later i he will find that the number of 
places on university courses with a business bias is very limited. There, is less 
difficulty at present in finding a place on a technical college course for the London 
external B.Sc.(Econ.). The courses for the H.N.C. and H.N.D. in Business 
Studies, though suitable in that they attempt to provide a broad general 
education for commerce, may prove unsuitable in other respects; the H.N.C. 
is a part-time course, and the H.N.D., though commonly fuff-time, is then of 
only two years’ duration and requires only one “A” level. Hence neither is 
of honours degree level and neither is designed to stretch fully the capacities 
of the students we have in mind. 



10 A review of this provision reveals a gap. There is no sandwich course 
in business studies for a nationally recognised award at honours degree level. 
The correspon din g gap in the field of science and technology has been filled 
by the institution of the Dip. Tech. We are convinced that there is an educational 
need for sandwich courses at a more advanced level than the H.N.D. to meet 
the requirements of young men and women of honours degree calibre who 
want to make their careers in business. Without them the business of the country 
will, in our view, fail to attract its fair share of able and well-qualified school- 
leavers. Those entering the commercial sides of industry are quick to notice 
that the further education opportunities open to them do not match those of 
their counterparts on the technological side. Unless they are provided with 
equal opportunities they may look elsewhere for a satisfying career, to the 
detriment of the country’s future business standards, or they may be tempted 
to take a professional qualification for the wrong reasons. 



The heeds of industry and commerce 

11 Apart from educational need, we firmly believe that the business world 
could benefit greatly from the services of young people who had pursued 
courses of the kind envisaged. It has already become widely accepted within 
the business world that a good general education-culminating perhaps in a 
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university arts degree as a testimonial to a “trained mind” — can form a useful 
preparation for a career in commerce. For ourselves, we are convinced that 
study to honours degree level, broadly based but directed towards business 
activities, can make a much more positive contribution to the successful conduct 
of industry and trade. We have found, in the course of our inquiries, increasing 
acceptance of the view that further education with a bias towards the circum- 
stances and conduct of business in the latter half of the twentieth century can 
do much to raise the level of efficiency and stimulate the quality of enterprise 
throughout the range of this country’s business affairs. 

12 Only experiment and experience can measure the extent and worth of the 
contribution to be made to the successful conduct of the nation’s business 
by people highly trained along the lines we shall indicate. Our own views 
draw support, however, from experience with the Dip. Tech., holders of which 
are now coming on to the industrial scene in increasing numbers. Our informa- 
tion is that they are proving a most valuable asset to industry. Quite apart 
from their immediate competence to do a worthwhile and responsible job, 
they have a contribution to make which is different in kind from, but comple- 
mentary to, that of the graduate who has taken the traditional type of full-time 
course. Equally, we are confident that there are many positions of responsibility 
in business which holders of an advanced business studies award, by virtue 
of the qualities fostered in them by the breadth of their education and the 
practical training associated with it, would be well qualified to fill. The scope 
for such qualities, moreover, is bound to grow by reason of the increasing 
competitiveness of business, especially on the international plane. 



THE DEMAND FOR A HIGHER AWARD 
Student demand 

13 We turn now from need to effective demand. From the student side, we 
should expect the demand to come from the three main categories mentioned 
in paragraph 8 above, i.e. sixth form leavers with the necessary minimum of 
two “A” levels who have already entered a business occupation; those who 
have their “A” levels but want to complete their higher education before 
taking a job; and holders of good O.N.C’s or O.N.D’s. Potentially, the demand 
from these three categories could be very large during the next few years, for 
it is during this period that the larger age groups commonly known as the 
“bulge” will reach the higher education age-range — the numbers in the 18+ 
age group will be at their peak in 1965 and 1966. Then again, the trend towards 
staying on longer at school to obtain “A” levels means that an increasing propor- 
tion of each age group will obtain the requisite qualifications before leaving. 
The combined result of these factors is that by 1965 the number of school-leavers 
with two or more “A” levels is likely to be more than double that in 1957. 
Even with the revised plans for expanding the universities and colleges of 
advanced technology announced by the Government in its statement of 24th 
October 1963 on the Report of the Committee on Higher Education, it will 
be possible to do no more than provide the number of places required on the 
basis of the already competitive entry standards of 1961. The extent to which 
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greater and perhaps substantially greater, than the forty-five definitely foreseen. 

representatives were convinced that, once a few corses had 
been soundly established, many firms at present undecided would support 



them. 

1 8 None of the other national organisations of employers whom we consulted 
produced any firm evidence of existing demand for a higher award. The National 
Association of British Manufacturers felt that there would probably be a small 
demand from members at the outset and that this would increase as the courses 
became established, but the Association of British Chambers of Commerce 
had no evidence to offer of any existing demand from its members and at 
that time thought it unlikely that any would develop. The nationalised 
industries’ attitude to the idea of a higher award was described as benevolent, 
and it was thought that some support for the courses would be forthcoming 
from them, but no attempt was made to define its possible extent Nearly all 
the education and training officers we saw personally favoured the introduction 
of a higher award, but only a few could promise immediate active support 

for it from their own undertakings. 



19 We approached over a hundred individual undertakings in banking and 
other branches of finance, shipping and travel, wholesale and retail distribution, 
and other sectors of the business world which appeared to us not to be repre- 
sented by any of the national bodies we consulted. The response showed that 
the existing demand from these firms for employer-based courses for then 
own young employees was negligible, although more than half the forty firms 
who responded said that they would regard holders of an advanced qualification 
in business studies as eligible recruits alongside university graduates. 



20 In considering how much weight to attach to evidence of effective demand 
from employers, it is necessary to bear in mind that those consulted were being 
asked to make hypothetical judgements about an award not yet in existence, 
and the value of which it was therefore not possible to assess by results. 
Experience in other fields, notably that of the Dip. Tech., suggests that once 
an award has established itself in the eyes of employers and students, demand 
may well grow rapidly. This view is supported by the experience of professional 
organisations in commerce. Often, a few far-sighted men have recognised the 
need and have established a course. Subsequently, demand has grown as 
experience of the course has demonstrated its value. 



21 Putting together, then, the results of our inquiries, we attempt to assess as 
follows the likely demand. Taking into account the 1962/3 entry of forty-two 
employer-based students on existing courses, even without a national award, 
and the estimate of forty-five brought out by the limited F.B.I. inquiry, it 
seems clear that we could look forward to a three-figure annual entry of 
employer-based students from the outset if a national award were created. In 
addition there would be an unknown number of qualified school leavers wishing 
to pursue their higher education in this way, as college-based students, before 
committing themselves to a particular employer. In view of the numbers who 
will in the coming years be leaving school with two or more “A” levels, the 
number of students offering themselves for the courses might be large; indeed, 
the limiting factor might prove to be, not the number of applicants, but—as 
indicated below (paragraph 25) — the number of suitable practical training 
places available for them. 
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22 The question arises whether the introduction of an honours level award 
in business studies alongside the recently established Higher National Certificate 
and Diploma, together with university awards in economics and. commerce, 
and numerous professional qualifications, would lead to confusion in the minds 
of employers, parents and students. No doubt this danger exists, but only in 
the minds of those unwilling or unable to give the time to a sufficient study of 
the problems of recruitment in relation to the full range of educational 
opportunity. We regard as far more momentous the lost opportunities resulting 
from inaction, not least the danger that the benefits of the country’s advances 
in the scientific and technological fields in recent years might be put in jeopardy 
through lack of similar progress in the field of business. We have no doubt 
that, given the situation in which the country finds itself and the growing 
intensity of international competition, every effort should be made, even at 
the risk of some temporary uncertainty, to bring educational facilities for 
commerce into line with those for industry. 

23 We therefore recommend, in the light of our findings as to the probable 
demand, that an advanced qualification in business studies, of honours degree 
standard, be established, and courses in preparation for it provided, as soon 
as practicable. The quicker the better if the courses are to play their part in 
meeting the rapidly expanding demand for higher education. We go on to set 
out in more detail our views on the kind of courses which might be approved 
for the award of such a qualification, and to say something about the approval 
of courses and the grant of the award. 



THE COURSES 

Form of the course 

24 In our view, a course leading to a high level qualification in business 
studies should offer an advanced education which, while comparable to a 
university honours degree course in quality and standard, differs from it in 
method. While the aim is to offer a good general education in subjects relevant 
to business, the method is the systematic linking of academic study with 
practical experience. This points to the sandwich form of education and training 
as being the only suitable form for the courses we have in mind. 

25 As we have already pointed out, the number of students who can take a 
sandwich course is limited, not only by the number of college places available, 
but also by the availability of suitable arrangements for practical training in 
business. Arrangements of this kind have not thus far been so systematically 
developed in business as in the technologies. Yet the success of the scheme as 
we see it w ill depend only in part upon the quality of the academic work, and 
equally upon the suitability of the experience and training provided in the 
periods which are spent in business. There will need to be full collaboration 
between colleges, employers and the authorities administering the scheme, 
and it is bound to take some time before all the problems that will arise can be 
solved. It may be assumed that where students are sponsored by their employers 
it will be practicable to work out satisfactory training arrangements. It is 
likely to be more difficult to make suitable arrangements for all those who 
wish to take the course as college-based students, and the limitations thus 
encountered may restrict the number who can be accepted. 
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22 The question arises whether the introduction of an honours level award 

in business studies alongside the recently established Higher National Certificate 
and Diploma, together with university awards in economics and commerce, 
and numerous professional qualifications, would lead to confusion in the minds 
of employers, parents and students. No doubt this danger exists, but only in 
the minds of those unwilling or unable to give the time to a sufficient study of 
the problems of recruitment in relation to the full range of educational 
opportunity. We regard as far more momentous the lost opportunities resulting 
from inaction, not least the danger that the benefits of the country’s advances 
in the scientific and technological fields in recent years might be put in jeopardy 
through lack of similar progress in the field of business. We have no doubt 
that, given the situation in which the country finds itself and the growing 
intensity of international competition, every effort should be made, even at 
the risk of some temporary uncertainty, to bring educational facilities for 
commerce into line with those for industry. 

23 We therefore recommend, in the light of our findings as to the probable 
demand, that an advanced qualification in business studies, of honours degree 
standard, be established, and courses in preparation for it provided, as soon 
as practicable. The quicker the better if the courses are to play their part in 
meeting the rapidly expanding demand for higher education. We go on to set 
out in more detail our views on the kind of courses which might be approved 
for the award of such a qualification, and to say something about the approval 
of courses and the grant of the award. 



THE COURSES 

Form of the course 

24 In our view, a course leading to a high level qualification in business 
studies should offer an advanced education which, while comparable to a 
university honours degree course in quality and standard, differs from it in 
method. While the aim is to offer a good general education in subjects relevant 
to business, the method is the systematic linking of academic study with 
practical experience. This points to the sandwich form of education and training 
as being the only suitable form for the courses we have in mind. 

25 As we have already pointed out, the number of students who can take a 
sandwich course is limited, not only by the number of college places available, 
but also by the availability of suitable arrangements for practical training in 
business. Arrangements of this kind have not thus far been so systematically 
developed in business as in the technologies. Yet the success of the scheme as 
we see it will depend only in part upon the quality of the academic work, and 
equally upon the suitability of the experience and training provided in the 
periods which are spent in business. There will need to be full collaboration 
between colleges, employers and the authorities administering the scheme, 
and it is bound to take some time before all the problems that will arise can be 
solved. It may be assumed that where students are sponsored by their employers 
it will be practicable to work out satisfactory training arrangements. It is 
likely to be more difficult to make suitable arrangements for all those who 
wish to take the course as college-based students, and the limitations thus 
encountered may restrict the number who can be accepted. 
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26 We observe that the Report of the Committee on Higher Education opens 
the way to the establishment in regional and other colleges of full-time degree 
courses in business studies. If a need should be felt-and we express no opinion 
on this — for additional advanced full-time courses of this kind as alternatives 
to those leading to London external degrees, we do not think that this would 
reduce the need for sandwich courses of honours degree standard. We believe, 
indeed, that the integration of education and training through the sandwich 
course should be regarded as a characteristic feature of the award we propose, 
contributing greatly to its future as a distinctive and worthwhile qualification 
in its own right. Accordingly, we would recommend that the award should be 
given a title distinguishing it from awards granted in respect of full-time degree 
courses. Moreover, although our concern is strictly with the further education 
system, our belief in the value of integration is such that we would be glad 
to see universities experimenting with sandwich courses of the kind we propose. 



27 While the minimum length of academic study and practical experience 
respectively in a course leading to the new award would be matters tor the 
body responsible for the approval of courses, we would foresee that they would 
probably be of the same order as those laid down by the National Conned 
for Technological Awards for the Dip. Tech. A course for the new award 
would thus normally last four years, though there might be good reason tor a 
particular course to extend into a filth year. 

28 The recent report of the Committee (presided over by Sir Lionel Russell) 
on Sandwich Courses* expressed the view that no single pattern of sandwich 
course was suitable for ah technologies in all circumstances. We believe this 
to be equally true of business studies, and would hope that all concerned with 
the provision of the new courses would be ready to experiment with a variety 
of sandwich patterns, and with different balances of college study and practical 
training. The structure formulated by the administering body should be such 
as to allow considerable scope for flexibility. 



The academic content 

29 Whatever the form of the administering body, it would presumably be 
the responsibility of each college to prepare the curriculum and syllabuses 
for any course it might submit for recognition as leading to the new award. It 
may nevertheless be helpful if we make some general observations on the 
substance, as we see it, of an acceptable scheme. 



30 We think the courses should be firmly grounded on a few basic disciplines, 
the essentials of which the student would need to grasp so as to be able to 
use their modes of thought and tools of analysis in tackling business problems. 
The courses should extend from these disciplines into a number of fields of appli- 
cation. One obvious basic discipline would be economics. Students should have 
some fa miliar ity with recent economic history and with the current economic 
and industrial structure of their own country in particular. They should also 
be taught to use economic theory intelligently and effectively in dealing with 



* National Advisory Council on Education for Industry and Commerce: Report of an 
Advisory Sub-Committee on Sandwich Courses. Published with Ministry of Education 
Circular 6/63. 
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practical business problems, especially at the level of the firm. Thus * 

need to be acquainted with such problems as arise m costmg and pricing, 

marketing and capital investment, 

31 The second discipline would be sociology. A considerable body of theory 
has been developed in this group of subjects which can be applied to the analysts 
of human behaviour and human relations in business organisation Stude nts 
should learn its relevance to such problems as those of selection and trai g, 
rewards and incentives, communication and organisation-structure. 

32 The third basic discipline would be mathematics. The level would , be well 
below that of the advanced pure mathematician, but should be adequate t.r 
srtudy of the apphcation of statistical and mathematical techniques to business 
pSems A knowledge of sampling theory could, for instance, be used m 
the treatment of market research problems. 

33 Students would also need to be introduced to the related subjects of law 
and accounting, since these are essential to anyone destined for die big 
reaches of responsibility in business undertakings. The .aim wobW be^ot to 
produce professional lawyers and accountants, but to give the 
grounding in the basic principles of law and accounting and to how thm 
relevance to business problems. The mter-relahons ™ a U teesnhje^ 
should also be constantly stressed; it would be important, for example, 
relate the teaching of accounting to the teaching of economics. 

34 Within such a structure we would hope to see variation from course s to 
course with the emphasis falling at different points. Wherever the emplmsis 
might fall however, and whatever the composition of the syllabuses, we should 
expect to see a firm insistence upon two elements in the course ; 

of the student’s power of analytical, critical and constructive 

than an encyclopaedic storing up of detailed facts ; dosdy 

the achievement of a well-above average command of both written and spolc 

English. 

35 Nearly all those who submitted views to us mentioned the importance 
of a knowledge of at least one foreign language to students who intend to ma 

a career'in business; not a few, indeed, thought that one or = shodd be 
included as compulsory subjects within the course We * 
proficiency in one or more languages can be of great help to ma y P 

to a high 'level career in business, but this is not so for all. Much depends on 
the student’s particular industry and his firm’s ideas for his future. F^eim ^ 
insistence on the inclusion of at least one foreign language y 

would give rise to difficulties. It would leave less tune for study of the ma 
subjects previously mentioned, and it is not in many perhaps evem most, cas^s 
easy for the student to identify the language most hke Y to he; useM t o Mm 
in Ms future career. We do not, therefore, take the view that study of fore -vg 
language should be compulsory. On the other hand, we would hke to tok 
that students taking a course of the kind we recommend wonld snbse^entiy 
seek to acquire practical competence in a foreign language ; 
room for courses here and there which would place a considerable emp ffi i 
on the study of foreign languages. By “practical competence we 
ability to read the language with ease, to speak it acceptably, an V 
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the spoken language. Such a degree of proficiency would provide the basis 
on which more intensive and specialized tuition could be undertaken at a 

later stage if required. 

36 While we consider that colleges should be free to provide tor liberal studies 
in their own various ways, we would stress the importance we attach to a 
liberal treatment of the whole curriculum. This implies several things besides 
the necessity of avoiding the danger of overloading the course with formal 
teaching. It means, first, that the aim in all subjects should be to develop 
qualities of mind and powers of constructive thought and decision rather than 
mere ability to remember facts. This requires in turn that the methods of teaching 
(in which we include systematic reading and discussion) must be such as. to 
stimulate the imagination, develop a student’s capacity for self-expression 
and encourage a critical receptiveness to fresh ideas and new developments. 
Secondly, it should be possible for the curriculum to include elements which 
are not narrowly vocational, such as the study ol business history m relation 
to scientific and technological change, or an introduction to the history o 
philosophical ideas or political theory and institutions. Residential study 
week-ends on suitable topics could form an important part of a course. Third y, 
students should be left sufficient time, and encouraged, to take an active part 
in the corporate life of the college and to mix with students in other fields ol 
study. Fourthly, we would urge that ways and means should be found as 
quickly as possible for all students taking these courses to spend one or perhaps 
two college periods in residence with one another and with students in other 

disciplines. 



The practical training 

37 The central feature of a successful sandwich course is a close partnership 
between the college and the associated employers, based on a joint interest 
in the education and training of the students. The object is to ensure at each 
stage of the course an interaction of academic study and practical application 
such that each serves to illumine and stimulate the other. 

38 This interaction may be in practice more difficult to achieve in business 
studies than in the technologies. It has been suggested, first, that day-to-day 
work in business is further removed from the student’s academic studies than 
is true of a trainee in one of the technologies. Secondly, it has been pointed 
out that the commercial employee is bound to acquire some confidential 
information about his firm and its customers, and the inference is drawn that 
the employer will be reluctant, especially in relation to college-based students, 
to take the risk of either deliberate or inadvertent misuse of the information 
thus obtained. 

39 We see little if any force in the first objection. Indeed, it is difficult to find 
here any fundamental difference in principle between the technologies and busi- 
ness. The need in both areas is for systematic programmes of in-service training 
to ensure that the trainee is given every available opportunity for observation 
and practical application during this formative period. Obviously, a business 
student cannot be allowed to make decisions of high consequence, but he can 
be allowed to observe how they are reached, and perhaps help in the prepara- 
tory work and in following up the decisions taken. He cannot, for instance, 
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himself take investment decisions, but he can be given opportunities to learn 
how they are taken. And quite apart from these more advanced business 
activities, there is a great deal of essential knowledge and experience which 
the business student can assimilate during a well-arranged programme o. 



practical training. 

40 We doubt whether the difficulty about possible leakage of confidential 
information applies at all to the employer-based student. There is no obvious 
reason why a' student employed hy a firm and following an advanced course 
in business studies should be a bigger ‘security risk’ than any other kind oi 
employee. Indeed, just because part of the object of his education and training 
would be to give him a keen sense of responsibility in dealing with confidential 
information as in other matters, it could be argued that the reverse might be 
true. There is perhaps more force in the suggestion that the difficulty might 
limit the scope for placing college-based students; but we note that colleges 
already running advanced sandwich courses in business studies have in tact 
been able to place college-based students satisfactorily for their traimng periods. 



41 We are, indeed, encouraged by the experience of these colleges, which 
shows that it is possible to arrange relevant training programmes for individual 
students. We do not think any of them would claim that the fullest possible 
measure of integration with the academic studies had as yet been achieved-- 
this could hardly be expected at the present stage, for much has still to be 
learned, even in technological sandwich courses, about the best relationship 
between college study and industrial training. Nevertheless, it has been clearly 
demonstrated that, given close collaboration between college and employer, 
it is possible in business studies as in other fields of vocational education to 
formulate programmes of systematic practical experience closely related to the 
theoretical studies in college. We observe that an expansion of training places 
is already taking place, and a stimulus to growth may well follow from the 
carrying into effect of the Government’s industrial training proposals. 



42 Various means can be adopted for ensuring an effective working partnership 
between the college and collaborating firms. They include the appointment 
of directors and managers of business undertakings to the governing body of 
the college * discussions at frequent intervals between the teaching staff and 
managers of sponsoring firms; visits by college staffs to students gaming 
practical experience, and by employers’ representatives to students during the 
periods of academic study; the co-operation of business men on appropriate 
parts of the course in college, especially in seminars and discussion groups, 
the employment of college staff as part-time consultants m business firms; 
and the promotion of joint research projects of relevance to business. It is 
already the normal practice for colleges and departments of commerce to have 
the help of advisory committees with a strong industrial and business representa- 
tion. Ways in which an advisory committee should be of particular help would 
be in mobilizing the support of employers in the provision of traimng facilities 
for the students, and in the selection procedure referred to in paragraph 4,. 

43 Co-operation of this kind should go far towards ensuring that suitable 
training programmes are put into effect— the best training programme ever 



* White Paper: “Industrial Training: Government Proposals”. (Cmnd. 189A- 
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devised is of no value if it is not fully implemented “in the works”. Whether 

this is done or not depends not only on the education and training officers, 
but on chairmen and managing directors who by their personal interest can 
ensure that ah those concerned, including departmental managers, play their 
part in carrying out training programmes for sandwich students. The advisory 
committees referred to in the preceding paragraph should consider it an 
important part of their task to enlist the interest and support of the heads of 
participating firms both on the academic and practical sides of the course. 

The standard of the course 

44 We would regard the minimum academic standard of entry upon an 
advanced business studies course as five passes in the G.C.E., including at 
least two at “A” level. We would also regard as a suitable means of entry a 
good Ordinary National Certificate or Diploma. Presumably the great majority 
of students entering the course with an O.N.C. or O.N.D. would have taken 
that qualification in Business Studies, but we would not insist that only a 
Certificate or Diploma in this subject should be acceptable. If a student starts 
to study a technical subject and gets a good O.N.C. at, say, 18 or 19 years of 
age, and then finds that his talents might be better suited to a career on the 
commercial side of his firm, he should be eligible to enter the advanced course 
if his employer and the college think that he has the personal qualities to succeed 
in it, and his employer is willing to back this judgement by sponsoring him 
through the course. Such a student would ultimately be all the better for his 
two years of technical education. 

45 We do not recommend that passes in particular subjects should be required 
from students entering courses of this kind by the G.C.E. route. This is a 
matter which in our view it is best to leave each college free to decide for each 
individual candidate. For example, a college might reasonably look for “A” 
level mathematics for a course in which this subject figured prominently, but 
be content with “O” level mathematics for a course with a different bias. In 
general, every approved college should be allowed to consider the individual 
candidate’s attainment in the fight of the particular course for which he has 
entered and, subject to the minimum standard, should be free to use its judge- 
ment in deciding whether or not he is competent to take the course. 

46 We have referred in paragraph 34 to the need for proficiency in the use 
of the English language. We doubt whether G.C.E. qualifications in themselves 
constitute appropriate standards by which to measure the requirement we 
have in mind, and suggest the college should assume responsibility for ensuring 
that every student embarking on the course is capable of expressing himself, 
both orally and on paper, clearly, accurately and with proper regard for logical 
arrangement of his thoughts. Some departments in universities are now demand- 
ing a prescribed standard of performance in a “Use of English” paper for entry 
upon certain degree courses. The body responsible for approving courses 
would no doubt consider whether a similar standard should be required of 
candidates for the new award. 

47 Ultimately the award will be judged, by schools, parents, students and 
employers, by the quality, personal as well as intellectual, of those who obtain 
it. It follows that great care will need to be taken in the selection of students, 
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and in particular that quality should not be sacrificed because of a desire to 

fill vacancies in the early stages. Hence the cardinal importance of devising a 
selection procedure based on close collaboration between the college staff and 
employers’ representatives. Naturally, account will be taken of school or 
previous college records, and the school or college consulted as necessary. 
For reasons already given, we foresee that it will be not only possible, but 
almost certainly necessary, for colleges to be selective. In 1962, for example, 
a firm offering trainee scholarships which included attendance at one of the 
existing advanced commercial sandwich courses received sixteen applications 
for each scholarship available. In such a situation as we have foreseen, colleges 
may think it important to look not only for academic attainments, but for the 
personal qualities needed by young men and women aiming at responsible 
positions in business. 

Location of the courses 

48 It was suggested to us by many of those who submitted views that courses 
should be offered only at a few establishments with high standards of teaching, 
accommodation and other facilities. We agree that insistence upon high standards 
is essential if the award is to have the standing of an honours degree. How 
many centres there should be will depend both upon the number of colleges 
which reach the required standards and upon the extent of the demand. It 
would obviously be a mistake to establish a large number of centres, many of 
them with relatively few students. Quality would suffer in as much as the groups 
of students would be too small, while scarce teaching and other resources would 
be dissipated. On the other hand, we are reluctant to recommend any pre- 
determined limitation upon the number of centres, and would hope that the 
demand would increase sufficiently to justify a moderate growth in their number, 
subject always to the over-riding importance of maintaining standards and 
securing economy of resources. We visualise the selected colleges as centres to 
which the business community in each area would look for new ideas and 
research. The flexibility we have suggested in the content and form of courses 
would enable them to offer schemes directly adapted to preponderant local 
business activities. The better the contacts they were able to build up with the 
business firms of the area, the easier they would find it to win support for their 
courses and to obtain training facilities for the students. 



SUPPLY OF TEACHERS AND COLLEGE FACILITIES 

49 The development of these courses would clearly be impossible without an 
adequate supply of well qualified teachers fitted for work at this level, and to 
meet the longer-term expansion which we foresee it may well be necessary 
to make arrangements to this end. While the chief source of such teachers will 
continue to be found among graduates who have qualified in traditional type 
courses, preferably with some business experience, we look forward to the 
time when the new award itself will yield a valuable supplement to the supply. 

50 The attitude of local education authorities and governing bodies towards 
the provision for these courses will be especially important when considering 
staff complements for the responsible college departments. They will have to 
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take account of the demands made by courses involving tutorial and other 

sped "tods of teaching and contacts with ^ ° 

allow members of the staff to undertake periods of m-service training, res arch 
and consultation with industrial and commercial undertakings. 

51 We would also urge upon local education authorities the need to ensure 
that adequate accommodation, equipment, library, study and common-room 
facilitksTe made available in any establishment at winch a course for the 
S? award is to be offered. Our impression is that m these respects much 
leeway his b^en made up in recent years. If, however, the demand for courses 
should develop as we feel justified in hoping, the standards to be enforced 
hv the administering body for the award might well require improvement of 
aVtm“Z S ernties available at some of the applicant colleges. 



ADMINISTRATION OF THE AWARD 

52 We note that the Government has welcomed the proposal of the Committee 
on Higher Education for a new Council for National Academtc Awards to 
replace the National Council for Technological Awaias, and that official 
discussions have already been started with a view to early establishment of the 
Cou” is proposed that the new Council would be empowered to grant 
degrees in areas of study outside science and technology, including business 
studies and it therefore seems clear to us that the establishment and administra- 
tion of the new award should fall within the Council’s functtons. We have no 
doubt that the qualification we propose would gain from enjoying from the 
outset the status of a degree and believe that this report may help, on the one 
hand colleges concerned in submitting courses for approval and, on the other, 
the Council in formulating working rules by which to adjudicate upon them. 
We would indeed hope that the Council would undertake as one of its first 
tasks the institution of the new award in business studies, for we regard the 
need as urgent, and the next few years, when the pressure on places m higher 
education will he at its greatest, will provide a unique opportunity of attracting 
well-qualified school leavers into the new courses. 



RELATIONSHIP WITH PROFESSIONAL QUALIFICATIONS 

53 The courses we have outlined in this report would fomi a general 
preparation for a career in business, and would not be geared in any way to 
the exa min ation requirements of any of the professional bodies. Nevertheless, 
we are impressed by the strong regard among students and employers for 
professional qualifications. From this we infer that the attractions of the new 
award would be augmented if leading professional bodies were willing to 
recognise it to an acceptable extent for exemption from their own examination 
requirements. This would presumably follow if it were to take the form of 
an honours degree of the proposed Council for National Academic Awards. 
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and the principals and teaching staff who work in them, of many education 
and training officers, and of a large number of individual undertakings engaged 
in a wide range of business activities. We also had the advantage of a full 
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courses in business studies, together with the observations of the education 
and training officers of firms co-operating with them. The information and 
views obtained from all these sources were of great help to us, and we cordially 
acknowledge our debt to those who submitted memoranda and to those who, 
in a personal or representative capacity, met us for discussions ranging over 
the matters covered by our terms of reference. The names of individuals and 
organisations who helped us in this way are listed in the Appendix. 
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to the work of the Committee. 
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APPENDIX 



List of organisations and individuals who submitted evidence to the Sub-Committee 

A. Representative Associations, etc. 

Association of British Chambers of Commerce 
Association of Principals of Technical Institutions 
Association of Teachers in Technical Institutions 
Association of Technical Institutions 

British Association for Commercial and Industrial Education 

Federation of British Industries 

National Association of British Manufacturers. 

B. Individual Firms and Other Undertakings 

Abbey National Building Society. 

Anchor Line Ltd. 

Astaron Electronics Ltd. 

Barclays Bank Ltd. 

Bradford Equitable Building Society. 

Bridport Industries Ltd. 

British Home Stores Ltd. 

British India Steam Navigation Co. Ltd. 

British Xylonite Co. Ltd. 

British Timken. 

Campbell’s Soups Ltd. 

Charles Clay & Sons Ltd. 

Committee of London Clearing Bankers. 

Thos. Cook and Son Ltd. 

Cunard Steamship Co. Ltd. 

De Havilland Aircraft Co. Ltd. 

Eagle Star Insurance Co. Ltd. 

Ellerman Lines, Ltd. 

Fryman & Fletcher Ltd. 

The Geigy Co. Ltd. 

Gratton Warehouses Ltd. 

Halifax Building Society. 

Harrods Ltd. 

Philip Hill, Higginson, Erlangers, Ltd. 

Leeds Permanent Building Society. 

Sir Henry Lunn Ltd. 

Marks and Spencer Ltd. 

Martins Bank Ltd. 

Midland Bank Ltd. 

National Provincial Bank Ltd. 

N.A.A.F.I. 

Pearl Assurance Co. Ltd. 

Premier Supermarkets Ltd. 

Prudential Assurance Co. Ltd. 

Royal Insurance Co. Ltd. 

Shell International Petroleum Co. Ltd. 

W. H. Smith & Son Ltd. 

Westminster Bank Ltd. 

F. W. Woolworth & Co. Ltd. 

Yorkshire Insurance Company Ltd. 
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C. Teaching Staff, Education and Training Officers, etc. 



Mr. L. E. Ball, External Registrar, London University. 

Mr. R. G. Bellamy, Education & Training Officer, Electricity Council. 

Mr. G. S. Bosworth, Director of Group Personnel Services, English Electric 
Co. Ltd. 

Mr. J. Brosgall, Training Adviser, Unilever Ltd. 

Mr. H. A. Curnow, Head of the School of Business, Ealing Technical College. 

Mr. T. C. Dudson, Head of the Department of Commerce, City of Portsmouth 
College of Technology. 

Mr. E. K. Ferguson, Training Division, British Petroleum Company Ltd. 

Miss E. L. Gibbs, Training Controller, Selfridges Ltd. 

Mr. D. S. Greensmith, Controller of Administrative Services, Boots Pure 
Drug Co. Ltd. 

Dr. H, L. Haslegrave, Principal, Loughborough College of Technology. 

Mr. F. R. Hornby, Secretary, National Council for Technological Awards. 

Mr. R. H. J. Ingle, Assistant General Manager (Admin.), Shell Mex and B.P. 
Ltd. 

Mr. B. R. Jones, Manager, Central Education Dept., Joseph Lucas Ltd, 

Mr. J. Keiser, Education Manager, A.E.L (Woolwich) Ltd. 

Mr. L. S. Newton, Group Education Officer, Pilkington Bros. Ltd. 

Mr. C, E. E. Paterson, S. W. Region, Southern Division, Central Electricity 
Generating Board. 

Mr. V. W. J. Pendred, Head of the School of Commerce, The Polytechnic, 
Regent Street, London. 

Mr. F. H. Perkins, Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 

Mr. T. J. Roberts, Education & Training Officer, Beecham Group, (now 
Director of Education, British Institute of Management). 

Mr. D. R. O. Thomas, Chief Education Officer, United Steel Company Ltd. 

Mr. C. L. Wheble, Head of the Department of Commerce and Management 
Studies, Woolwich Polytechnic. 
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